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What J4 « Credit Union? 


A credit union is a means of com- 
batting usury. 

It is 

member one vote, with officers elect- 


organized like a club: one 


ed from the membership. 
It is particular 
group: people working for the same 


organized for a 


employer; people who are members 
of the labor 
fraternal order; people who live in 


same church, union, 
the same small community. 

Membership is open to anyone in 
the group, regardless of race, color or 
creed. 

The credit union is used by its 
members ‘to accumulate their savings 
and to make loans to each other from 
their savings. A board of directors 
elected by the members controls the 
policies of the credit union. A treas- 
urer appointed by the directors takes 
care of the business details. A credit 
committee elected by the members 
passes on applications for loans. Each 
year in an annual meeting the mem- 
bers review the business of the credit 
union and vote on policies. 

The financial soundness of the credit 
union is safeguarded in several ways: 
by incorporation under State or Fed- 
eral law, by a supervisory committee 
which periodically inspects the books 
independently of the treasurer, by an 
annual examination of the books by 
State or Federal authority and by 
bonding the treasurer and all other 
officers who handle money. 

Since the credit union is run like a 
club—with most of the members be- 
ing acquainted with each other, offi- 
cers sérving for the most part with- 
out pay and the expenses of doing 
business quite low—the credit un- 
ion is an economical source of credit. 
Interest rates are never higher than 
1 per cent per month on unpaid bal- 
ance, while loan companies charge 
as high as 3% per cent per month. 
Thus a credit union loan of $100 paid 
off in ten months would cost $5.50 in 
interest, while the same loan from a 
loan company would cost as much 
as $19.25. 

Credit union earnings are used to 
defray expenses, to set up a reserve 
fund against uncollectible loans and 
to pay dividends on savings accounts. 
Losses in credit unions have been re- 
markably low, averaging about one- 
tenth of one per cent; the feeling of 
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loyalty to the credit union, which 
after all is just a group of friends 
and acquaintances, accounts for this. 

Loans may be made for any pur- 
pose which is to the member’s benefit 
—any “provident or productive pur- 
pose.” Common reasons for borrow- 
ing include paying off old bills, buy- 
ing for cash rather than on instal- 
ments, taxes, medical bills, funeral 
expenses, home repairs, farm equip- 
ment, vacations, wedding expenses, 
education, helping a friend and so on. 
Laws vary as to how much a credit 
union may lend to any one member, 
but it is common for a credit union 
to lend as much as $2,000 with se- 
curity; and it is common for a credit 
union to lend as much as $200 on the 
borrower's signature. 


HE credit union, it should be re- 

membered, is primarily a coopera- 
tive association of people who want to 
help each other out. It can rescue its 
members from high-rate money lend- 
ers, it can save money for its members 
in many minor transactions, it can 
serve as a helpful adjunct of a 
church, farm community or labor un- 
ion, it can offer social activity and an 
outlet for the creative ability of its 
members. A well-knit credit union, 
with active members and sympathetic 
officers, can help its members through 
almost any emergency: sickness, un- 
employment, crop failure, strikes, dis- 
asters. 

Every effort should be made to 
bring as many members as possible 
into the credit union. Every effort 
should be made to give them an in- 
telligent understanding of how their 
credit union works. It should always 
be remembered that a credit union, 
for maximum strength and effective- 
ness, needs equally able officers and 
a membership aware of its rights. 

There are ten thousand credit un- 
ions in the United States. They are 
organized in forty-eight State credit 
union leagues, which are associated in 
the Credit Union National Associa- 
tion. The State leagues and the Na- 
tional Association maintain field men, 
publications and numerous. other 
services designed to help credit un- 
ions in their operations and to assist 
in the organization of credit unions 
wherever the need exists. 
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Oxygen for the Common Man 


HERE are several signs to give us 
heart: 

It can be said without over- 
optimism that the United Nations can 
win the war. It won’t be won in a 
few months, government spokesmen 
assure us; it won’t be won without 
serious losses; but it can be won. 

Further, there are indications that 
our political leaders have learned 
some lessons from the past twenty- 
five years. In their public statements 
and in their actions, they are giving 
evidence that they wish to approach 
the peace both with realism and with 
idealism—whether with the proper 
mixture there is naturally no way 
of guessing right now. Great Britain 
and Russia have signed a pact recog- 
nizing the necessity of policing Europe 
for at least twenty years after the war 
and implicitly acknowledging that 
democracy cannot be handed on a sil- 
ver platter to a vanquished people. 
Vice President Wallace in a remark- 
able address has said that the twenti- 
eth century must be turned into a 
century of economic and social prog- 
ress for the common man. Secretary 
of the Navy Knox, speaking at the 
Harvard University Commencement 
exercises, has affirmed his belief in a 
middle road between kicking our ene- 
mies when they are down and fatuous- 
ly washing our hands of them. Sum- 
ner Welles has put himself on record 
in much the same terms. Polls of 
public opinion indicate that the trend 
of popular thought is away from post- 
war isolationism and toward active 
participation in the adjustment of 
post-war problems. 

An International Committee for Co- 
operative Reconstruction was formed 
in March, to assist in the post-war 
rehabilitation of cooperatives in war- 
torn countries and to encourage the 
use of cooperative methods in post- 
war reconstruction. Members of the 
committee include Dr. Henry Szosz- 
kies, once manager of the Central Co- 
operative Bank of Poland, and many 
prominent men from a number of 
European and American countries. 
Dr. James P. Warbasse, president 
emeritus of the Cooperative League of 
the U.S.A., is chairman. The Amer- 
ican credit union movement is not 
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officially represented, but the action of 
the recent National Directors’ meet- 
ing in endorsing closer contact with 
cooperative groups may prove to have 
been a step toward some kind of col- 
laboration. Clearly, the development 
of cooperatives in a policed post-war 
Europe is the only program now in 
sight that promises eventual unregi- 
mented peace and democratic growth. 


REDIT unions are standing up to 
war conditions with a good deal of 
fortitude. A fair percentage in this 
country have qualified as _ issuing 
agents for War Bonds. New emergen- 
cies are teaching us that education is 
the backbone of the credit union—offi- 
cers may be timid, but an enlightened 
membership always has guts. The ex- 
ample of Canadian credit unions, 
now in their third year of war (see 
page 151), indicates that credit unions 
built on sound membership participa- 
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tion need fear no crisis. In the Carib- 
bean island of Jamaica (see page 148), 
a small group of young men are 
spreading the credit union and co- 
operative gospel by the study club 
method that has worked so well in 
Nova Scotia. In North Carolina, Shaw 
University is contemplating a project 
to bring credit unions to Negro share- 
croppers. In North Dakota, the pres- 
ident of the Farmers’ Union has been 
elected president of the State Credit 
Union League, which suggests further 
opportunities for collaboration be- 
tween groups with similar basic in- 
terests. Many labor unions in their 
conventions have expressed approval 
of credit union principles. An article 
on credit unions that appeared in the 
May Reader’s Digest has produced 
over a thousand inquiries, mostly 
from people who want to organize 
credit unions to serve groups to which 
they belong. There is a growing in- 
terest in central banks to lend to 
credit unions, with the New Jersey 
and North Dakota Leagues currently 
discussing charter applications. 

Two men on the staff of the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee have 
just published a remarkable book (see 
page 164) outlining the program of 
their union; it cuts through the con- 
fusion of violence, lock-outs and sit- 
down strikes to offer what is probably 
the most constructive labor philosophy 
ever formulated in this country—a 
program of cooperation between man- 
agement and labor that can already 
claim great achievements in the steel 
plants that have adopted it. 

If this is to be truly the “century 
of the common man,” as Henry Wal- 
lace puts it, some of the reasons are 
here before us. History warns against 
easy optimism; civilizations have 
reached high levels before, only to 
fall in ruins. But there are new rea- 
sons for hope in our century; the 
world has a productive capacity never 
before attained. The economic prob- 
lem that faces us is to find a working 
method of multiplying purchasing 
power to keep pace with production. 
It is complicated by social and psycho- 
logical problems, but more and more 
people are approaching it seriously 
and without prejudice. 
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The members and officers 
of the Sodality Credit 
Union studied cooperative 
techniques for a year un 


der the leadership of a 
Jesuit priest from Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

’ 








Study Club in Jamaica 


A group of young men combine credit union 


operation with credit union organizing 


By John Peter Sullivan, S.J. 


T IS January 1941. The folks back 
home are fighting zero weather. 
At the the hot 


tropics, in Kingston, Jamaica, to be 
exact, fourteen young fellows, aver- 


same moment in 


age Jamaicans, go into a huddle, form 


their first cooperative study club. 
Their objective: mastery of the co- 
operative credit union idea. Their 
equipment? Outside of good will 


No literature. No 
credit union in existence in Jamaica. 
No law. Lots of opposition. Plenty 
of local prophets prodigal in their 
predictions of failure. After a while 
a few pamphlets from the States ar- 
rive. Then 
Antigonish. 


practically nothing 


ammunition from 
Later a few books. Cuna 
We're go- 


some 


Emerges marks an event 
ing forward. 

What happened? Every Tuesday 
night from that night in January 1941 
until February of 1942 those fourteen 
young fellows and myself met and 
talked and argued. The first collec- 
tion in March 1941 amounted to seven 
shillings: that is about $1.75 in Ameri- 
can money. To-day, early May 1942, 
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the approved membership is thirty 
and the share capital over one hun- 
dred pounds, which means, when the 
exchange is normal, about $500. 

We had no credit union law. We 
studied what we had and found that 
we could register under the local In- 
dustrial and Provident Societies Act 
and still preserve the essential fea- 
tures of the cooperative credit union. 
Six months after we began studying 
the law situation, the Jamaican gov- 
ernment gave us legal existence as 
the Sodality Credit Union, Ltd. (A 
few months before our official bap- 
tisin, the Clerk’s Credit Union of 
Kingston was registered.) 

The requirements for membership 
in the Sodality Credit Union are 
rather stiff, designedly so. We want 
to eliminate every possible occasion 
of failure in the very beginning. Those 
requirements: 1) membership in the 
Cathedral Young Men’s Sodality. This 
is an organization, pre-existing ob- 
viously, connected with the Cathedral 
parish in the city of Kingston. Hence 
one must be a Catholic (it’s an as- 


sociational group; no identity in oc- 
cupation) and a young man. 2) In 
addition, no application will be even 
considered until the applicant has 
done at least twelve weeks of inten- 
sive study-clubbing. A written ex- 
amination climaxes this short course. 
And this exam must be passed before 
the directors consider an application. 
The subject matter of this exam: phi- 
losophy and working technique of the 
cooperative credit union. Of course 
this twelve-week study requisite is 
the minimum for making members of 
non-members. There is still the fur- 
ther problem of making these already 
members better members. To achieve 
this latter objective, another weekly 
course pushes on from credit to con- 
sumer study, to cooperative insurance, 
to cooperative marketing, to cooper- 
ative medicine and so on. 

So much in swift outline for the 
internal growth of the Sodality Credit 
Union itself. Most of the efforts of 
this young group have been spent ex- 
ternally; that is, in propagandizing the 
co-op idea throughout Jamaica, par- 
ticularly in the formation of other 
study clubs. A year ago we formed 
a study group in a local Catholic 
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The Sodality Credit Union members get out and organize a credit union among West Indian fishermen. 


parish among the young men. This 
latter is about ready to be legalized 
as a full-fledged credit union. One 
of our group is a teacher in the 
Kingston schools. Under his leader- 
ship the Kingston teachers are on the 
verge of legalization as a credit union. 
Furthermore, after eleven months of 
study-clubbing weekly, a small group 
of likely fishermen has been organ- 
ized as a “savings-loaning-union,” 
half-way step up to the level of the 
orthodox credit union. This work 
among the local fishermen has been 
tough, almost of heroic proportions. 
The local obstacles among the fisher- 
men are tremendous. Despite heat, 
sun, opposition, apathy and under- 


Victory Club 
To the Editor of THe Brince: 


By putting our loose change to work, 
we credit union members can make a 
real contribution to defense, the final 
victory and the “winning of the peace.” 
A Victory Club as described in the fol- 
lowing paragraph is an effective means 
of putting loose change to work. 

To form a Victory Club, appoint a 
committee composed of a _ sufficient 
number of members to conveniently 
and personally reach each credit union 
member every pay day. Through the 
credit union each committee member 
is on pay day supplied with stamps of 
a predetermined denomination, stamp 
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standable suspicion among the fisher- 
men, two or three of the Sodality co- 
op enthusiasts have at last got the 
fishermen “going.” And other co-op 
lectures in the city. 

Before many groups in the country 
parts, before overseers and peasants 
on land settlements, before village and 
“bush” groups alike, representatives 
of the Sodality Credit Union have 
waxed eloquent on co-op credit. Some 
of these addresses were made at the 
invitation of the Jamaican govern- 
ment. 

What is the equipment of this small 
line-up of Sodality propagandists? 
They are unpaid, obviously. They are 
young fellows. Their ages: from 


books and assigned a territory. After 
committeemen have covered their ter- 
ritories and reports from each have 
been recapitulated, the results on both 
the basis of individual:and group pur- 
chases will surprise anyone. 

Results obtained from our first can- 
vass of slightly more than three hun- 
dred employees were surprising, aver- 
age about four 25-cent stamps per in- 
dividual reached by the committee. We 
are following up the initial effort with 
a rather intensive campaign, which in- 
dicates increased sales as we go along. 

Omaha Railway General Office 
Employees’ Credit Union, 

St. Paul, Minnesota, 

H. L. Laughrey, Treasurer. 


about twenty to twenty-seven. Their 


education: not one of them has had 
more than the traditional Jamaican 
secondary education; that is, the 


equivalent roughly of an American 
high school education. They are Ja- 
maicans. Hence they know their 
people well. They can make, better 
than I can as an American priest, ad- 
justments in the presentation of co- 
operative technique, adjustments rele- 
vant to local Jamaican conditions. 
But they have caught the co-op idea. 
It has got under their skin. And their 
reading, under Catholic direction, of 
Catholic social philosophy and the 
Papal encyclicals gives, I believe, a 
basic motivation and a sound tech- 
nique to their cooperative drive. Thus, 
other things being equal, they should 
be able to avoid the difficulties that a 
movement, purely economic and non- 
Christian, can easily fall into. 

What of the future of cooperation 
in this tiny island in the Caribbean? 
Time and vigilance and hard work 
will tell. There are still many, many 
difficulties facing us. But the people 
are thinking, are talking it over. Study 
clubs are springing up everywhere. 
We plan to move slowly, very slowly. 
... Perhaps in ten years I will take a 
chance and go out on the limb with 
a statement. The emphasis of the 
movement at present is definitely on 
the formation of local Jamaican 
leaders. 
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Our Town: 


What 1s a sound credit policy? 


6¢ BOE SMITH and Al Harris want 


to organize some credit unions,” 
the chapter chairman said. “So 
I thought it would be a good program 
for us to discuss what recommenda- 
tions we would make to them. They 
want to know 
what policies 
you wou ld 
recommend to 
a group who 
are just or- 
ganizing their 
credit union. 
What would 
you tell them 
about security 
on loans and 
so on?” 
“Limits 
loans is the 
thing I’m in- 
terested in,” 
Sai d J oe 
Smith. “When 
a credit union 


on 


hasn’t much 
money, how big a loan should it 
make?” 


“Does anybody here put a limit on 
loans?” the chairman asked. 

“We do,” said Fred Davis from the 
brewery. “We don’t lend anybody 
more than two hundred dollars.” 

“Why is that?” the chairman asked. 

“Well, that was the policy we had 
when we started, and we never 
changed it.” 

“Is all your money loaned out now?” 

“No,” Davis said. “But whose is? 
We've got $23,000 in shares and about 
$17,000 loaned out.” 

“It looks to me as if you’d lend out 
all your money if you raised the limit,” 
Al Harris said. 

“Yes,” said Davis, “maybe we would, 
but now we’re buying Defense Bonds 
with the surplus. Defense Bonds 
come first, don’t they?” 

“It’s hard to say what comes first,” 
said Joe Smith. “It depends on who 
needs the money most, the Govern- 
ment or your members. In the first 
place, it’s possible that your members 
have got large bills on their hands 
that they can’t consolidate because of 
your lending policy. Maybe they’re 
paying high interest somewhere else. 
If you would lend them enough money 
to consolidate their debts and pay 
them off at a lower interest rate, then 
they’d be able to buy more Defense 
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Bonds themselves. To my way of 


thinking, the object of a credit union 
isn’t to buy Defense Bonds. The ob- 
ject is to help members to get the most 
out of their income, and when you've 
that, 


you've helped reduce 
their cost of 
living and 
helped them 
to buy De- 
fense Bonds. 
In the long 
run, I think 
you'd do more 
for the Gov- 
ernment by 
helping your 
members than 
by investing 
your $6,000 
surplus in 


bonds.” 


aa oe F 
there’s a dan- 
ger in advis- 
ing credit 
unions to limit 
their loans,” the chairman said. “They 
may never raise the limit.” 

“That’s right,” Al Harris said. 

“But a young credit union has to 
limit loans at first,” Fred Davis ob- 
jected. 

“Sure,” said the chairman, “but 
why not tell them to limit their loans 
to $200 or 10 per cent of their assets, 
whichever is greater? Then as the 
assets pass $2,000, the limit begins to 
rise and keeps rising.” 

“Then the ceiling would be set by 


done 


the state law,” said Fred Davis. 
“Right?” 

“That’s right. How does that strike 
you?” 


“It’s all right with me.” 

“What about security on loans?” 
asked Al Harris. “How much can you 
lend without security?” 

“Up to the legal maximum,” the 
chairman said. “How much do you 
lend?” 

“That’s for the credit committee to 
decide,” objected Harry Walker of the 
post office. “They have to decide 
every case on its merits. There are 
some guys you can’t lend fifty dollars 
to without security, and there are 
some guys you could trust with a 
thousand.” 

“That’s true enough,” Joe Smith 
said. “But what am I going to tell the 
credit committee to keep them from 


demanding a co-maker for every ten 
dollars?” 

“You couldn’t tell our credit com- 
mittee anything,” said a voice in the 
back of the room. 

“That’s the point,” said Joe Smith. 
“You've got to keep credit committees 
from being too tough.” 

“The chief thing,” the chairman re- 
marked, “is to reassure them that 
they’ll get the money back. A credit 
committee with no experience nat- 
urally is afraid to lend money at all. 
They don’t see why anybody should 
pay it back. But when they find out 
that the members are honest, the 
normal thing is for the credit com- 
mittee to get more liberal. The truth 
is, you are safe ordinarily in lending 
the legal limit, and you would prob- 
ably be safe lending twice as much. 
Of course, some fellows never believe 
that the members are honest, and of 
course if they never do lend money 
on liberal terms, they'll never find out 
just how honest the members are. 
Those guys don’t belong on a credit 
commitee.” 

“You can be liberal and be a good 
business man too,” Harry Walker put 
in. “A lot of people think a banker 
has a glass eye and all that stuff. Ac- 
tually, that kind of banker is going out 
of business. A lot of credit union peo- 
ple are more conservative than bank- 
ers; you hear them boast about how 
they’ve never written off a loan. 
They’d starve if they were bankers. 

“What I mean about being a good 
business man is this. Business men 
don’t make a living by investing in 
sure things. There aren’t enough sure 
things to go around. They have to take 
a risk. The more risks you take, the 
more money you lend out. 

“Now the nice thing about credit 
unions is that we have the best risks 
in the world—our own members. Some 
of them are careless, but darn few of 
them are dishonest. Our losses have 
been 14 of 1 per cent. If doubling our 
loan volume meant raising our losses 
to 1 per cent, we'd still be better off 
from a profit standpoint than we were 
before. 

“Take a credit union that has 
$10,000 and loans $5,000. It earns $600 
in gross interest income and writes 
off, at 42 of 1 per cent, $25. Its net in- 
come, disregarding expenses, is $575. 
But say this credit union loans out all 
its $10,000 and raises its loss to 1 per 
cent. Its gross interest income is 
$1,200; its loss is $100, and its net in- 
come is $1,100, or almost double what 
it was before. That’s what turnover 
means.” 

“You can tell Harry went to busi- 
ness school,” the chairman said. “It’s 
a wonder he turned out so well.” 

(Continued on page 158) 
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Canadian credit unions 


THRIVE IN WAR 


Survey indicates growth in membership and 
courageous spirit; loans and savings increase 
about equally 


¢¢ A NY movement,” says a credit 

union treasurer in British 

Columbia, “which improves 
the condition of the working man 
(when not at the expense of another 
section of workers) is to be desired. 
Indirectly it aids the war effort. It 
is a lift to the morale. It offers another 
feature of our democracy worth pre- 
serving and developing—something 
which, it appears, has little chance of 
showing its potential benefits in the 
countries with which we are at war.” 

This remark seems to express the 
general feeling of Canadian credit 
unions. Asked in a questionnaire cir- 
culated by Tue Bripce whether credit 
unions serve a useful purpose in war 
time, their answer is a unanimous and 
hearty yes. In their third year of war, 
Canadians find that their membership 
continues to grow, savings increase 
and, in the main, loan volume in- 
creases. 

Credit union activities are impor- 
tant in a nation at war, says another 
credit union, “in that they help the 
member to bear the financial burden 
imposed by higher taxation and added 
living costs. We feel that as a morale 
builder the credit union has an ex- 
tensive opportunity to perform a na- 
tional service.” 

Credit unions help their members 
in war time in two ways, says another 
treasurer. “By assisting members to 
budget their incomes more closely so 
that an increasing amount can be di- 
verted to the prosecution of the war. 
By educating for the future. 

“Let me quote from a report to our 
last annual meeting: ‘Talk up your 
credit union every chance you get. 
Our problem is largely educational. 
We have the facilities, we have the 
members. We have the future, and the 
future will be just what we make it. 
We are all looking forward to the end 
of the war—in our favor, of course. 
After that, we know from experience, 
will come post-war readjustment. No 
one at the present time can forecast 
the role credit unions will play in the 
national readjustment, but we can be 
reasonably sure that the influence of 
over 1,700 credit unions in Canada 
with a membership of nearly a quar- 
ter million, will make itself felt. And 
we can determine to what extent we 
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shall be prepared to do our part, small 
though that be.’ ” 

“We have no fears of the future,” 
says an officer in Ontario; “the results 
of the past few years have given us 
confidence. Most important, the time 
is here for expansion. The credit union 
can assist better than any other agency 
to stall off the alleged post-war de- 
pression that we are supposed to be 
faced with.” 

Thirty - seven Canadian credit 
unions replied to THe Brince question- 
naire. Of these, sixteen were organ- 
ized during or immediately prior to 
the war period. The other twenty-one 
have had enough peace-time experi- 
ence to make comparisons. 

Loan volume in all thirty-seven has 
increased since before the war from 
$132,741.13 to $294,955.78. Since this 
includes credit unions organized dur- 
ing the war years, however, the pic- 
ture is hardly fair. Taking only the 
twenty-one credit unions organized 
well before September 1939, we find a 
rise in loan balances from $128,740 to 
$250,653. In other words, the loans 
outstanding of these credit unions are 
now 194 per cent of the pre-war 
figure. 


HIS checks closely with the figures 

on Canadian credit unions that 
have carried policies in CUNA Mutual 
Insurance Society since before the 
war. There are thirty-one of these, 
and the insurance society’s records in- 
dicate that they had loan balances to- 
taling $209,639 in August 1939 as com- 
pared with $394,914 at the end of April 
this year. The current figure is 188 
per cent of the 1939 figure. 

What are the loans being made for? 
Canada has had government re- 
strictions on consumer credit similar 
to Regulation W in the United States, 
although in general the Canadian re- 





Members Working Overtime? 


You can’t work overtime month 
after month without wearing your- 
self down. Health is endangered. 
Credit union members should 
watch their health and take rest- 
ful vacations. Loans and savings 
accounts for this purpose are a 
good subject for advertising. 











strictions have been more definitely 
aimed at certain durable goods and 
less strict with regard to other credit 
purposes. 

“As I see it,” writes Gordon Smith 
of the Hamilton Municipal Employees’ 
Credit Union, “Canadian credit unions 
are in a favorable position with re- 
gards to credit restrictions. Some 
changes in the original order have 
been secured, chief of which is the 
hypothecating of shares in lieu of 
down payment for listed articles. 
Twenty-five per cent is the usual 
amount required as down payment. 

“Restrictions have been placed on 
Canadian consumer credit by our 
government to achieve three pur- 
poses: (1) avoid inflation by (2) re- 
stricting the production of certain 
listed articles where the manufactur- 
ing methods and machinery can be 
adapted to necessary war production; 
(3) this transfer and consequent in- 
crease in incomes of those affected to 
be directed towards government sav- 
ings, repayable after the war and in- 
tended to be used in purchasing of 
the same listed articles, which will 
be back in production at that time. 

“The effect on credit union practice 
is limited. In the first place, credit 
unions have stressed the purchase of 
the articles listed prior to the war, in 
an effort to advance our living stand- 
ards. Our members who could afford 
them at all, secured them. So that by 
the beginning of this war we had 
already turned to other fields in which 
to loan money to members. 

“In my humble opinion, the re- 
strictions are good although they are 
only a theory. I do not think further 
restrictions will be forthcoming, be- 
cause when the available supply of 
listed articles is exhausted, there will 
be none to purchase either for cash 
or for credit. Wise people are saving 
in their credit unions and in govern- 
ment bonds and stamps, looking to the 
day when listed articles will no 
longer be listed. If we fall in line with 
the government plan, we will be able 
to improve our standard of living in 
that not too distant day. 

“The credit union is not restricted 
in the loaning of money for many 
articles and services, fuel, taxes, va- 
cations, long-needed dental service, 
medical service and hospitalization, 
education, the purchase of govern- 
ment bonds. 

“I wish every person on this con- 
tinent,” Mr. Smith adds, “had available 
for his use a credit union. This alone 
would prove a bulwark for the post- 
war period. It is my intention to do 
my utmost to see that all in this com- 
munity desiring credit union service 
be assisted in securing it. 

“Now is the time for expansion. Now 








is the time for letting down the few 
remaining bars on the loaning of 
money. Now is the time for us to see to 
it that our boys in the front line are 
taken care of at home by credit union 
service, first to them and then to their 
families.” 

Mr. Smith concludes, “Any and all 
favorable revisions to consumer credit 
restrictions secured in Canada have 
been through the efforts of incorpor- 
ated credit unions organized in leagues 
and affiliated with the Credit Union 
National Association.” 

For credit unions that did a large 
volume of lending for articles now 
listed, there has, of course, been con- 
siderable change in the purpose of 
loans. Some of the answers to the 
question, “What effect has the war had 
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on purposes of loans?” will give a fair 
idea of Canadian experience: 

“Main puposes now: Medical, fur- 
niture, clothing, consolidation of debts, 
taxes and mortgages.” 

“Before the war: vacations, home 
repairs, Christmas gifts, fuel, doctor, 
dentist, hospital, clothing, insurance, 
furniture, household appliances, mov- 
ing expenses, auto licenses, repairs, 
consolidating small debts. Since war 
began: insurance premiums, income 
tax, mortgage interest, auto licenses 
and repairs, doctor and hospital bills, 
Christmas expenses, furniture, house 
repairs, fuel, clothing, eye glasses.” 

“Main purposes before the war: 
Consolidation of debts and home im- 
provement. Now: ditto.” 

‘Gradually,’ one officer remarks, 
“loans are becoming more provident in 
purpose both as a conservative fea- 
ture, in view of the uncertainties of 
military call for the membership with- 
in the military draft age, and govern- 
ment regulations re installment buying 
on non-essential items. .. We do not 
try to do more than the government 
asks us to do, as the government 
definitely does not wish to destroy our 
carefully built-up policy of lending 
for provident purposes.” 

“Less furniture and more consoli- 
dation of bills.” 


LEARLY, the burden of war costs 

is strongly felt by credit union 
members in Canada. One treasurer 
remarks: 

“The government wishes to keep our 
standard of living as near normal as 
possible. Increased taxes have brought 
a new demand on our incomes. The 
credit union, by means of a loan, en- 
ables the member to pay his taxes 
promptly and in full. Then the mem- 
ber can adjust his expenditures to 
conform to his income, thereby regu- 
lating his manner of living to a degree 
of uniformity. The government's work 
is expedited by the prompt and com- 
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plete tax payment. The burden, for 
the member, is spread out over a 
period of months. That is important. 

“All this credit union work would 
not be so important,” he adds, “if we 
prepared in advance for every eventu- 
ality, such as taxes, but we have 
found that the vast majority of us will 
regiment ourselves only when it be- 
comes absolutely necessary. We then 
find that our membership in the credit 
union, through our savings, provides 
us with a means of meeting the situa- 
tion when it becomes a fact.” 

While loan balances of the credit 
unions organized before the war stand 
at 194 percent of the pre-war figure, 
membership has been increasing, too— 


though not, interestingly enough, at a 
comparable rate. These twenty-one 
credit unions had 2,959 members be- 
fore the war and now have 4,114; their 
present membership is 139 per cent of 
the pre-war enrollment. Savings, on 
the other hand, have shown the great- 
est gain: from a pre-war figure of 
$120,757.91 to a current figure of 
$241,934.01—slightly more than dou- 
bled. Nevertheless, this is not a sub- 
stantially larger increase than that in 
loan volume, despite the impression 
many Canadian credit unions seem to 
have that their members have changed 
in their attitude toward borrowing and 
saving. 

For instance, “A keener interest 


The Democratic Spirit 


We can’t cure war by mere negation 

by merely refusing to fight. War, 
whatever else it is, is passionate; and 
if human beings are to express them- 
selves adequately against war, at this 
stage of our civilization, they must 
express themselves passionately 
For the alternative to war is not an 
armistice. The alternative, and the 
only alternative, is understanding and 
sympathetic cooperation. It must be 
cooperation, however, on a scale which 
will leave nobody out. There must 
be no forgotten man. There must be 
no discrimination against race, creed 
or color. There must be no special 
privilege. There must be no recogni- 
tion of property rights which will 
carry with it the domination or ex- 
ploitation of other human beings.— 
Epwarp A. FILENE. 


The social problem of the future we 
consider to be, how to unite the great- 
est possible individual liberty of action 
with a common ownership in the raw 
material of the globe, and an equal 
participation in all the benefits of 
combined labor.—Joun Stuart MILt. 


The enlargement of freedom has al- 
ways been due to heretics who have 
been unrequited during their day and 
defamed when dead.—Georce Jacos 
HOLYOAKE. 


They that can give up essential 
liberty to obtain a little temporary 
safety deserve neither liberty nor 
safety.—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


The spirit of liberty is not. as mul- 
titudes imagine, a jealousy of our own 
particular rights, but a respect for the 
rights of others, and an unwillingness 
that anyone, whether high or low, 
should be wronged or trampled under 
foot.—WILLIAM E. CHANNING. 


Liberty will not descend to a people; 
people must raise themselves to 
liberty; it is a blessing that must be 
earned before it can be enjoyed.— 
G. G. Coutrton. 


Repression is not only the enemy 
of free government, but it is the 
breeder of revolutions. It is the 
enemy of progress and human happi- 
ness. And above all, it is neither a 
test of error nor of truth—WILLIAM 
E. Boran. 


A long time was needed to arrive 
at the conclusion that coercion is a 
mistake, and only a part of the world 
is yet convinced. That conclusion, so 
far as I can judge, is the most im- 
portant ever reached by men. It was 
the issue of a continuous struggle 
between authority and  reason.— 
James H. Bury. 


I say there can be no safety for 
these States without innovators— 
without free tongue, and ears willing 
to hear the tongues. 

And I announce as the glory of 
these States, that they respectfully 
listen to propositions, reforms, fresh 
views and doctrines, from successions 
of men and women. 

Each age with its own growth— 
Watt WHITMAN. 


The man who will not investigate 
both sides of a question is dishonest.— 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


If there is any principle of the Con- 
stitution that more imperatively calls 
for attachment than any other, it is 
the principle of free thought—not free 
thought for those who agree with us, 
but freedom for the thought we hate. 
—JusticeE OLIveER WENDELL Homes. 
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now than before the war in both sav- 
ing and repayment of loans,” says one 
treasurer in reply to the question, 
“Has there been any change in the 
members’ attitude toward their credit 
union during the war?” “A marked 
desire,’ says another, “to save money 
both in shares and Victory Bond pur- 
chases.” 

This desire to save money is un- 
doubtedly very widespread, yet the 
fact is that it is not reflected in the 
loan figures. This can only mean that 
members are committing themselves 
to bond purchases somewhat beyond 
their means and therefore have to 
borrow about as regularly as before. 
They are saving more, these question- 
naires indicate, but they are still bor- 
rowing as before. 


HERE is no particular contradic- 
tion in this. It is an accepted cred- 
it union principle not to disturb your 
savings if you can help it, but to bor- 
row and leave your savings intact. The 
principle has increased validity when 
your savings are in government bonds. 
As a treasurer remarks, “We had 
heavy withdrawals during March and 
April for the payment of income taxes. 
While we do not encourage the prac- 
tice, some of our members systemati- 
cally deposit money in their share 
accounts with the stated purpose of 
withdrawing it when the time comes 
to pay taxes or buy bonds. We are 
gradually convincing some of these 
members that it would be better to 
make a loan, rather than withdraw 
shares, but we cannot discourage thrift 
in any form; and education is some- 
times a slow process, so there isn’t 
much we can do about it except keep 
on trying.” 

The question of loans to men enter- 
ing the armed forces is one on which 
most of the replies are liberal. 

“Balance of loan to a member who 
goes on active service is interest free,” 
one reports. “We haven’t made any 
loans to dependents yet, but I don’t 
see why not.” 

“In general,” says another, “mem- 
bers who had no loans left their share 
money with us. Some borrowers used 
their share money to clean up with, 
and withdrew. Those who wished to 
stay transferred their accounts to their 
wives and have carried on. We lend to 
their wives and have had no regret- 
table accounts.” 

“Some of the soldiers’ wives are 
coming in to pay off the loans,” reports 
another, “but we have not forced them 
to do so.” 

“Glad to help in all cases,” says an 
officer, adding, “Most of our members 
are in an older age-group.” 

“We still make loans to soldiers and 
their dependents, but we do not charge 
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interest. As payments are sent in, we 
credit full amounts to principal repay- 
ment. In some cases we have loaned 
officers amounts to purchase uniforms, 
etc.” 

“No interest was charged on loan 
balances of members entering army at 
outset of hostilities. We satisfy all 
demands made for credit as required 
by those in the army.” 

One sounds a cautious note: “When 
members enter the army, any army, 
they naturally inherit the care-free 
spirit of the army. They live from day 
to day, not year to year. Loans are 
more or less forgotten by them, or at 
best repayment is made slowly. We 





Come to Madison! 


Looking for some place to go on 
your vacation? The latch-string is 
always out at Raiffeisen House, 
headquarters of the Credit Union 
National Association. Come _ to 
Madison, Wisconsin; meet the peo- 
ple who are working for you; swim 
and fish in the Wisconsin lakes. 











have become cautious about extending 
large loans to anyone in the army or 
of military age.” 

Others find the need for caution 
over-rated: 

“Many soldiers when they join up 
leave a large number of debts for the 
wife to clear off. We have made a num- 
ber of loans to consolidate these debts. 
We have one soldier’s wife who has 
almost finished paying off a loan for 
that purpose and now has made ap- 
plication for a $100 loan for expenses 
incidental to the arrival of a baby next 
month. God bless her! Another soldier 
just borrowed $50 to cover expenses 
incidental to his wedding and wouldn't 
touch his $100 he had saved in shares 
in the credit union.” 

“We make no distinction. After a 
man has enlisted, we would still make 
him a loan,” says another, “if he de- 
sires it and if it is for a productive pur- 
pose.” 

“Board of directors has ruled,” re- 
ports one more, “that repayments on 
balances of members who enlist shall 
be made as easy as possible and no in- 
terest charged.” 

In reply to the question, “Has there 
been any change in your members’ 
attitude toward their credit union 
during the war?” most answered no. 
A few found changes, however: 

“A steadily increasing feeling of 
pride in ownership of an organization 
that is doing so much good in the com- 
munity.” 

“The many activities leave less time 
for the credit union. Borrowers are 
more cautious due to the uncertain 
future.” 


Another has a contrary experience: 
“Generally speaking, the greater 
amount of money in circulation has 
had a tendency to make members feel 
more affluent; they feel that they can 
afford more, and therefore want larger 
loans, possibly beyond their means.” 

“Ours is a group,” contributes one, 
“which has received no benefits in the 
way of wage increases. Our function of 
lending for purchase of many articles 
is curtailed. We must not compete too 
much for share money when Victory 
Bonds and Stamps and charities are 
making such a demand on us. But we 
must maintain the credit union to the 
best of our ability to be prepared for 
the emergency and need that will fol- 
low the end of the war.” 

“While war conditions do have a 
definite effect on credit union opera- 
tions as a result of government re- 
strictions on consumer buying and 
credit,” reports a recently-organized 
group, “we find that our organization 
is nevertheless progressing quite 
favorably and our members are mak- 
ing full use of our available finances in 
loans and are also increasing their 
share capital. Now that the average 
pay check has to stand a continuous 
burden for the war, our credit union 
is able to spread out abnormal ex- 
penses for our members by helping 
them budget their expenses out of 
income. Loans are now made chiefly 
for living essentials, luxuries having 
passed out of the picture.” 


HE eleven responding credit un- 

ions that were organized during or 
just prior to the war now have a total 
membership of 1,518. Savings in these 
credit unions total $49,366.34. Loans 
outstanding are currently $44,301.57. 

“Our credit union has been in oper- 
ation only since October 1941,” one 
writes. “But we think it will be of in- 
terest to you to know that our credit 
union, started after two years of war, 
is so far a decided success. Our mem- 
bership is increasing to our complete 
satisfaction.” 

In several Canadian provinces the 
credit union movement is very young. 
But there are 1,700 credit unions in 
Canada, serving a_ population of 
10,000,000. Compared with the credit 
union movement in the United States, 
Canada has twice the number of credit 
unions in relation to population. 

Organization of new groups seems 
to be going ahead. Reports from 
supervisory authorities indicate the 
same gradual, relentless growth that 
has been characteristic of the Can- 
adian movement from the beginning, 
with its study clubs, strong coopera- 
tive spirit and focus on community 
membership. 
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WHAT ABOUT IT? 


Member in Armed Service 

Question (From Connecticut): A 
member who expects to be called into 
the armed services soon has.brought 
up a problem which puzzles this treas- 
urer. He has a loan secured by a 
conditional bill of sale agreement 
which has been properly filed. His 
sister is willing to make payments half 
the size of those on his original agree- 
ment. (His salary is much larger than 
hers.) She is not eligible to borrow 
from our organization. As the Federal 
law stands now can I reduce the pay- 
ments, extending the time of the loan 
correspondingly, and if so what be- 
comes of my security? 


Answer: I would suggest that in 
connection with the loan made to one 
of your members who expects to en- 
ter the armed services you hold all 
papers just as they are, including the 
note and the conditional bill of sale 
agreement, and simply let the sister 
continue making payments half the 
size of those which he has been mak- 
ing. She will just be making these 
payments for him, and he, if he wants, 
can deed the car over to her subject 
to your assignment. Otherwise, it can 
be left in his name. The loan will of 
course be slightly delinquent, but in 
view of the fact that the man is in 
the army you will be doing everything 
you can to collect it. There is nothing 
in the Federal rules that forbids this, 
neither is there anything under Regu- 
lation W which would prohibit it. 


Refinancing Under the Regulation 

Question (From Iowa): Some in- 
formation and advice, please. We have 
an application for a loan from one of 
our members for $800.00 to be repaid 
at the rate of $20.00 a month. This is a 
refinance, as the original loan for 
$800.00 was made November 26, 1940, 
and the unpaid balance is now $450.00. 
Each payment was made promptly, so 
it is not in arrears. In his application 
he lists $300.00 as doctor, 


By Tom Doig 


ber 26, 1940. Regulation W provides 
that this loan may be renewed once 
for any length of time. You can write 
a new note for this portion of the loan 
and let it run for as long as your 
State law permits. Next, this same 
member wishes to obtain $300.00 to 
pay doctor, dental and medical bills. 
Regulation W provides that loans for 
this purpose are exempt from the reg- 
ulation provided the borrower fur- 
nishes the credit union 
with a statement on Form 
Reg. W-2 in which he cer- 
tifies that the money is to 
be used for medical pur- 
poses. In addition, your 
member wishes to borrow 
$50.00 with which to buy 
his winter supply of coal. 
This $50.00 comes under 
the regulation and must be 
repaid within 12 months. 

These three items, the 
$450.00 renewal, a new loan 
of $300.00 for doctor bills, 
and the $50.00 for coal, may be com- 
bined in one loan with one note if 
you will obtain the usual loan ap- 
plication, the usual statement of the 
borrower, Form Reg. W-4, and state- 
ment of the borrower claiming ex- 
emption because of doctor and dental 
bills on Form Reg. W-2. Having ob- 
tained these statements, the loan may 
be made for as long as your State 
law permits so long as the borrower 
makes minimum payments of $5.00 a 
month. In other words, if you wanted 
to, you could let this man have the 
$800.00 for 160 months and have it re- 
paid at $5.00 a month if your State 
law and by-laws permit. 


Deceased Member’s Shares 


Question (From Colorado): The 
death of one of our credit union mem- 
bers is presenting several problems 
in bookkeeping and in credit union 
practice. Your “What About It?” 
page in Tue Bripce has been of such 





practical value in dealing with the 
technical problems of the credit un- 
ion that I take the liberty of asking 
your advice in this matter. 

The deceased credit union member 
has $1,463.00 in the share account. 
Since our credit union carries the 
CUNA Mutual Life-Savings Agree- 
ment, $1,000.00 insurance will also be 
added to this sum after the claim is 
settled. My questions are these: 

a. Should the share ac- 
count be considered with- 
drawn as of the date of 
death? That is, should the 
sum of $1,463.00 be with- 
drawn from the share ac- 
count and placed in some 
special fund until the es- 
tate has been settled 
through the regular legal 
channels? 

b. When the CUNA 
Mutual Insurance claim 


Tom Doig has been settled, where 


should that sum be placed? 
ec. Should this account continue 
to participate in dividends of the 
credit union (assuming that the 
$1,463.00 was still on deposit on 
December 31)? If the insurance policy 
is added to the share account, should 
it also participate in dividends? 

d. Is it advisable to keep these 
sums in question as cash on hand— 
not loaning them out in anticipation 
of court settlement of the case? 


Answer: In most credit unions we 
endeavor to so arrange that the ac- 
count of a married man is held jointly 
with his wife, and this is done in or- 
der that in case of the death of the 
credit union member the money in the 
share account may be immediately 
paid to his wife or transferred to an 
account in her name if she is eligible 
to membership as a member of the 
immediate family of the employed 
person. These joint accounts elim- 
inate the necessity of having credit 
union funds probated. If the $1,463.00 
referred to in your letter was held in 
joint tenancy between the 





dentist and medicine he 
owes. Also wants $50.00 for 
coal this winter. How can 
we handle this? 


Answer: As I understand 
it, one of your borrowers 
now owes you a balance of 
$450.00 on an $800.00 loan 
advanced to him on Novem- 





ment. 


You are invited to submit your questions on 
any credit union problems to this depart- 
You are also welcome to contribute 
_ your own ideas on the answers printed here. 

What's on your mind? 


husband and wife, the wife 
may withdraw it without 
waiting for the estate to be 
probated. 


If this money was not held 
by two persons as joint ten- 
ants, then you should wait 
until the estate has been 
probated before making any 
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disposition of the funds, in which case 
the funds may be used in the usual 
manner for loans to members and 
would of course participate in divi- 
dends if still on deposit in the share 
account at the close of the year. In this 
case the funds should not be disbursed 
at all until after the estate has been 
probated. 

In answer to your second question, 
when the share insurance amounting 
to $1,000 is received from the Cuna 
Mutual Society it should be imme- 
diately turned over to that person who 
was named as the beneficiary, and a 
proper receipt taken. 

Your third question has already 
been answered to the effect that the 
$1,463.00 should continue in the share 
account and participate in the divi- 
dend if still on deposit on December 
31. The insurance money should not 
be added to the share account but 
should be turned over to the bene- 
ficiary as before stated. 

In answer to your fourth question, 
it is not advisable to keep these sums 
as cash on hand. The money should 
be loaned out along with other credit 
union money. 


Home Repairs and Remodeling 


Question (From Pennsylvania): We 
notice that it isn’t possible under one 
of the “W” rulings to borrow money 
from a credit union for remodeling 
and repairs. Have there been any 
changes on this ruling? If there is any 
possibility at all to borrow for that 
purpose, what can we do about it? 


Answer: I can not quite understand 
where you would get the impression 
that Regulation W prohibits a credit 
union lending money to a member 
for the purpose of remodeling or re- 
pairing his house. Under Section 8 
(e) of Regulation W any loan to re- 
model or rehabilitate a house which 
the Administrator of the National 
Housing Agency has designated as be- 
ing for “defense housing” is an ex- 
empt loan and may be made for any 
period of time. 

Any loan made for the purpose of 
remodeling or repairing a house which 
is not used for “defense housing” is 
subject to the regulation. But the 
money to pay for the labor involved 
in such remodeling or repairing 
could be loaned to the member for a 
12-month period, as could also the 
money for the purchase of any sup- 
plies needed which are not listed ar- 
ticles. In the case of any supplies 
which were listed articles, it would 
be necessary for the borrower to have 
the required down payment. Other 
than this, there is no restriction cov- 
ering loans made to remodel or re- 
pair homes. 
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Let us suppose, for instance, that 
one of your members wanted his 
house painted. He could borrow the 
entire amount necessary both to pay 
for the paint and the labor and could 
have 12 months in which to repay 
this loan. Lumber is not a listed 
article, and therefore if the repairs 
involved only the cost of lumber, 
paint, and the cost of services of a 
carpenter and a painter, this loan 
could be made for a period of 12 
months. 


Member Can Sell Car 


Question (From Iowa): Our credit 
union is confronted with the problem 
of helping men who have been drafted 
for selective service or who have en- 
listed, in disposing of cars which we 
have financed for them. In only a few 
cases have members been able to dis- 
pose of their cars, and in these cases 
they were able to make cash deals. 
In several cases, the cars could have 
been disposed of if Regulation W had 
not interfered. We have had instances 
where other people would have taken 
over the cars and assumed the mort- 
gage, but on account of the one-third 
down payment being required, we did 
not think that the transfer could be 
made without violating the regulation. 
We did, however, handle several such 
transactions before Regulation W 
went into effect, and they worked out 
very satisfactorily. 


Recently we heard of an instance 
where a draftee still owed $375.00 on 
a 1941 car, and he was willing to turn 
the car over to a friend who would 
pay him $25.00 and assume the in- 
debtedness rather than have the car 
go back to the finance company. We 
could see no way that we could help 
the friend take over this car, inas- 
much as he did not have the one-third 
down payment. It seems that it is an 
injustice that the men who are enter- 
ing the service must be handicapped 
by Regulation W in this way. Al- 
though in most cases the draftee is 
protected by the Moratorium Act, he 
will still have a loan to pay when he 
returns and in most cases his car will 
depreciate to the extent that it will 
be worth less than the indebtedness 


Cooperative Blood 


Employees of Co-op Services in 
Minneapolis are each giving a pint 
of blood to the Red Cross “blood 
bank.” One of them, a dyed-in-the- 
wool cooperator, told the nurse that 
he wouldn’t give a drop until they 
changed the name from “blood bank” 
to “blood credit union.” 


against it. I believe the Federal Re- 
serve Board should revise the regu- 
lation to make exceptions in cases 
of draftees so that they could dispose 
of cars and other property more easily 
and so that others who are willing to 
assume their indebtedness could do so 
without being restricted by credit 
limits. 

The explanations which appear in 
the last copy of THe Bripce and which 
were also contained in the circular 
sent out from your office were very 
helpful to us in pointing out more 
ways in which we can help our bor- 
rowers. I have found in these inter- 
pretations some points which have 
been made much clearer to me and 
some ways of helping borrowers 
which I did not think were possible 
before. 


Answer: Regulation W applies only 
to persons who are engaged in the 
business of making loans or selling 
goods on the instalment plan. There- 
fore when a member of your credit 
union who owes you a balance of 
$375.00 on a car he is buying wishes 
to sell that car, he may do so without 
taking any down-payment, because 
the regulation does not apply to him. 
He can sell the car to his friend; his 
friend can pay him $5.00 down and 
$5.00 a month, if that is agreeable to 
the seller. Regulation W doesn’t cover 
this case at all. Now, let us suppose 
that the man going into the army sells 
the car to his friend subject to your 
first mortgage lien. In other words, 
the friend must pay off the amount 
due you from the borrower on the 
regular terms. Arrangements could 
be made through a note running from 
the new purchaser of the car to your 
borrowing member whereby, after 
paying you the amount due your 
credit union, he would continue to 
make payments to you until he had 
paid the purchase price of the car. 
These last payments you could credit 
to the account of the man in the 
army. You might be able to think 
of some variations of this which would 
make the thing work out all right. 
Keep in mind that so long as your 
borrower is selling the car to his 
friend, that particular transaction is 
not subject to Regulations W. Of 
course, if the friend comes to you to 
borrow the money, then you can’t 
lend him more than two-thirds of 
the value, but there is nothing to pre- 
vent him from assuming the indebted- 
ness owed the credit union by the 
man selling the car. He can just write 
a written statement to this man agree- 
ing that he will pick up the payments 
and carry them on and turn that 
statement over to you, at the same 
time signing a note to the man for 
the purchase of the car. 








PICTURES 


OF THE 


MONTH 


“Skippy” Moore reaches for a 
bond at the ripe age of twen- 
ty-two months. Skippy’s pop 
is Cliff Moore, treasurer of the 
Ladco Credit Union, Cali 
fornia. The man who is sell 
ing the bond is Henry Eaton, 
president of the credit union 
and vice president of the Cali 
fornia Credit Union League. 
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F. A. Quinn, President of the 
Virginia Credit Union League, 
puts it there with Hurst Owen, 
Jr.. Managing Director, at the 
annual meeting. 


The banquet of the Massachusetts Cuna 
Association, held in Boston last month. 
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Our Town 


(Continued from 


150) 


“Even Joe Smith said, “he 
doesn’t take into account the damage 
that is done to a credit union by a 
strict credit policy. Little by little you 
discourage all the members who really 
need the dough. They go some place 
else for it; they get hooked for high 
interest charges; and they only come 
to the credit union when they’re ready 
to blow out the gas.” 


page 


” 
so, 


“That’s the damage that’s done to 
the members,” Fred Davis said. 

“Well, the members come first in a 
credit union,” “The credit 
committee has its choice of using the 
money to help the guys that need it or 
to lend it as safely as possible. Nat- 
urally, they can’t throw it out the 
window and hope it'll come back. 
They've got to safeguard it to some 
extent. But as Harry points out, from 
a business point of view they should 
be liberal, and from a member’s point 
of view I say they should be liberal. 
I'm more interested in the member's 
point of view, myself, but Harry can 
be on my credit committee any day.” 

“Okay, Joe,” said Harry, “I'd lend 
you fifty bucks any day—for five co- 
makers.” 

When Joe had recovered from that 
one, Harry went on, “I resent the im- 
pression that I’m just a business man. 
I’m not. I can see the difference be- 
tween a credit union and a bank just 
as clearly as the next guy. A credit 
union is controlled by the members, 
which means that you can clean out 
the deadwood any time. A credit 
union is more convenient than a bank. 
A credit union is informal. A credit 
union helps people save as well as 
borrow. A credit union is educational. 
Credit union funds are available at all 
times for the members’ use, whereas 
you never know what kind of enter- 
prise your bank deposits are support- 
ing. 

“But my point is that if a credit 
union is badly run, it isn’t so different 
from a bank. It’s got to lend out its 
money; it’s got to be friendly and 
humane; it’s got to give the members 
a voice. Otherwise, it’s a fraud. It’s an 
inexpensive way of providing credit 
only if it’s done on an efficient basis 
with a maximum turnover of funds.” 

“Well put,” said the chairman. “Now 
how about the question of security? 
What do we recommend?” 

“That’s for the credit committee to 
decide,” Harry Walker said again. 
“Set a rule and the credit committee 
will automatically tighten it.” 

“Well, the way we run our credit 
union,” the chairman said, “is to lend 
$200 without security and ask for a 
co-maker for each additional $200. 


said Joe. 
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I don’t like rules either, but I think 
that’s a pretty good one as rules go. 
At least, tell them something that’ll 
keep them from getting too severe.” 

“I know another good rule,” Al 
Harris said. “Keep the boss off the 
credit committee.” 

“I hoped that was obvious,” the 
chairman said. “Nobody in a super- 
visory position should be an officer of 


Boon Retires 


Retiring for his health, F. M. Boon 
of West Virginia has plenty of rooters 
for a speedy recovery. He has done 
more, they say, than anybody else 
for the credit union movement in the 
State, as managing director of the 
State League and as national director 
of the Credit Union National 
Association. 

Mr. Boon is a native of 
West Virginia. He spent his 
boyhood in the heart of the 
Appalachian Mountains and 
received his college training 
at Marshall College, Hunt- 
ington. After years spent 
teaching school and selling 


insurance, he entered the 
postal service. 
The Huntington Postal 


Credit Union was the second 
credit union organized in 
West Virginia, shortly after 
the State law was passed in 
1925. Mr. Boon served first 
as a member of the credit 
committee. In 1933 he was 
made treasurer, a job which 
he has held ever since and 
the only credit union job 
which he continues to hold. 

In 1936 he joined forces 
with Hubert Rhodes, CUNA 
field man, in an attempt 





Credit Union, Chicago. 
Parks receives a check as an expression of the credit 
union’s gratitude from president Ed Wilke. 


the credit union. The credit union is 
for the rank and file, and they should 
run it. They will never use it as it 
should be used as long as some one 
from the management is an officer.” 

“You've got something there,” rum- 
bled George Edwards, the machinist. 
“Do you guys know our treasurer?” 

“Meeting adjourned,” the chairman 
said hastily. 


to organize a state league; the effort 
bore fruit in 1937. Mr. Boon was 
promptly elected managing director 
and national director. For the next 
five years, his spare time and vaca- 
tions were spent in credit union work 
for his chapter and state league. 

He first became ill when out or- 
ganizing with Hubert Rhodes last 
July. His physician has advised him 
to get some rest, and this April he 
tendered his resignation as managing 
director to the West Virginia Credit 
Union League. 


California Appointment 


C. E. Murphy has been appointed 
executive secretary of the California 
Credit Union League, a position cor- 
responding to that of managing di- 
rector in most leagues. Mr. Murphy 
had been employed as assistant treas- 
urer by four credit unions on Mares 
Island. 


For Friends of Campbell 


Friends of Captain Walter S. Camp- 
bell, Indianapolis, can write to him 
at 3164 Horton Avenue, San Diego, 
California. 





Seventeen years a treasurer, that’s the record of Miss E. 
B. Parks, original treasurer of the Horder Employees 


Now retiring from office, Miss 
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Volunteers Click in Ohio 


Systematic use of credit union talent produces 


fine results 


By Louise McCarren 


Managing Director 
Ohio Credit Union League 


HE success of the credit union 

movement has been due in large 

measure to the fact that thou- 
sands of people have willingly and 
with sincerity given freely of their 
time and talent, with no compensation 
other than the rich reward of knowing 
that they are rendering a very real 
service to their fellow men and, at the 
same time, making a contribution to 
society and toward realization of the 
good life which is a fundamental desire 
in all of us. 

Experience has shown that a high 
percentage of this unselfish group are 
anxious to do more than just work in 
their own credit unions. The next 
logical step is to unite with others to 
perfect their technique and increase 
their knowledge through the operation 
of credit union chapters, leagues and 
National Association. 

As leaders become more aware of 
the basic philosophy of the credit 
union and see the fine results of credit 
union operation on the lives of people, 
the natural desire is to bring this same 
service to others. 

Realizing this desire exists in the 
hearts of our leaders, the Ohio League 
has tried to assist them to give expres- 
sion to their feeling through actual or- 
ganization work. In getting volunteers 
to organize credit unions, we first had 
to convince them that to organize a 
credit union is easy and that anyone 
who has the will to do it can do it. We 
had to help them to learn how to think 
on their feet and to express them- 
selves. In almost every area of opera- 
tion in our state, there were natural 
leaders who became so imbued with 
the worth and value of credit unions, 
as shown by operation of their own 
credit unions, that they talked credit 
union to everyone with whom they 
came in contact. Shortly, they found 
that they had a group interested. All 
they had to do was to get the necessary 
papers from the League office, fill 
them out and have them signed. The 
League always took care of checking 
them over and filing them with the 
proper governmental agency. This 
eliminated the doubt which naturally 
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comes to any person when he is doing 
a new thing—that perhaps he won't do 
it properly, so why do it at all? 

For example, let me cite the record 
of Captain G. E. Witty, treasurer of the 
Cleveland Firemen’s Credit Union. 
Captain Witty had lived long enough 
to know the financial problems that 
harass the lives and mar the happiness 
of men and women who work. He 
heard about credit union. I. S. Payton 
of Standard Oil, a volunteer organizer 
back in the early days, helped him to 
get his credit union started. He felt 
that he should do as much’‘for others 
as Mr. Payton did for him. In a short 
period of time, he had organized many 
others, but particularly he had or- 





New Credit Unions Formed 
by Volunteer Organizers 
Previously reported............. 46 
Kansas City, Kansas............ 3 
(Freuhauf Trailer, Airco, 
N-A-A-K) 

Pittsburg, TEemGes. . . «<0 000000 1 
(Pittsburg Teachers) 
Gerden City, Rangas. ..... 0260 1 
(Government Employees) 
SO, TH soca csidineeinnraes 2 
(Kansas FSA, Santa Fe Store 
Dept.) 

oO | ee 53 











ganized enough to bring credit union 
service to his fellow employees of the 
city. This included credit unions for 
the police department, city hospital, 
board of education, civil service em- 
ployees, ete. 

Having done that, he turned his ef- 
forts to the municipalities surrounding 
the city. He enlisted the aid of others 
in his volunteer program, and I know 
of no one who has worked more un- 
selfishly, without desire for glory or 
aggrandizement, to spread the gospel 
of credit unionism. Once or twice I 
was fortunate enough to hear him 
talk. I always got a particular thrill 
when he would say, “Do you want to 
know what I am going to get out of it? 
Well, I get a lot. Somebody did this 
same thing for me that I am trying to 
do for you. I know what the credit 
union has done for the Cleveland Fire- 
men, and I'll get a lot of satisfaction in 
knowing what the credit union will do 
for all of you.” 

In Cleveland, we also had Ted Buff- 


ington, Ralph Longstreet and others. 
In Toledo, we had Art Fryer; in 
Akron, Harold Schroeder; in Cincin- 
nati, Major Lorenz, John Withrow, 
Harry Harris; in Dayton, Paul Deaton; 
in Columbus, Ed Kimball and Allan 
Harlor—to mention only a few of the 
people who have done so much. 

The League has a rule (which has 
been complied with by the Federal 
Credit Union Section representatives 
in our territory) that no member of 
the staff may organize a credit union 
without inviting several local leaders 
to accompany him to the meeting and 
take some part in it. If they are will- 
ing, they are urged to handle the 
meeting themselves. 

In order to create a larger volunteer 
army more rapidly, we urged that or- 
ganizers’ clubs be formed in each 
chapter. The first of these were held 
in Toledo and Cincinnati in 1939. The 
Toledo group was conducted by Burt 
Lang and the Cincinnati group by 
John Withrow. The groups meet bi- 
weekly for about six months. One of 
the rules was that at each meeting 
every person had to talk, and his re- 
marks had to be confined to the sub- 
ject of credit unions or consumer co- 
operation. In that way, every person 
gained confidence in his own ability, 
learned many new things about credit 
unions and discarded false ideas. 


T various chapter meetings each 

person was given a slip to list the 
name and position of a person of some 
group that he knew needed credit 
union service, choosing a person who 
would cooperate with the chapter 
committee to get it started. 

We have always stressed the fact 
that every person has some sphere in 
which he has the greatest influence. 
We urged them to talk to their rela- 
tives and friends, their milkman, dry 
cleaner, fellow churchmen, etc., and 
pass out literature about credit unions. 
When the League received informa- 
tion that a group was interested, the 
lead was referred to the local organi- 
zation committee for contact and fol- 
low up. 

A preliminary application blank was 
mimeographed and distributed, as well 
as special informative material. We 
found some leaders who were particu- 
larly good in getting key men or a 
very small group interested, but 
wanted assistance in contacting man- 
agement and in addressing a mass 
meeting. By forwarding the applica- 
tion to the Federal Section, we were 
able to use effectively the fine service 
available from the Federal credit 
union representatives. If our organiza- 
tion program is successful, it is due in 
very large measure to the cooperation 
and assistance of Mr. Orchard, Mr. 








Hickey and the Federal representa- 
tives assigned to Ohio 
We 


committee in each territory we were 


found that by enlisting a large 


able to get people with special talents; 
working together, they made an ex- 
Those who liked to ap- 
proach management did that; those 
liked to talk meeting 
did that; those who were experienced 

got the 
an experienced 


cellent team 


who before a 


in keeping records 
started; 
of a credit committee sat in 


new 
treasurer 
membet 

on the first meeting of the new com- 
ete 


mittee, Representatives of credit 


unions were asked to work with 
groups similar to theirs. For example, 
representatives of parish credit unions 
were asked to contact their neighbor- 
ing parishes. Each chapter has a serv- 
ice committee whose duty it is to meet 
with new credit unions and help them 
get off to the right start. 

We estimate that there is a need for 
a credit union for each thousand of 
population. On that basis Ohio needs 
6,000 credit unions. It 
anyone that this job must be done by 


is obvious to 


volunteers. There are many persons 
who are willing to work if they can be 


What Was Wrong 
WITH MY BALLOT? 


486 ballots had to be declared void in the CUNA 


Mutual election; here are some technicalities to 


look out 
By Earl 


HE JUDGES of the recent an- 

nual election of the CUNA Mu- 

tual Insurance Society reported 
to the Board of Directors and the 
Commissioner of Insurance that 1,671 
ballots had been cast, 1,185 of which 
were counted and 486, or 29 per cent, 
were thrown out because they were 
not prepared according to the detailed 
instructions printed on each ballot. 


An analysis of the discarded ballots 
arranged by rule violations discloses 
the following information: 

Rule 3. This rule provides that bal- 
lots must be marked with a numeral 
to indicate the number of votes pre- 


This 


provision, prescribed by law, was vi- 


ferred candidates are to receive. 


olated by 71 voters, some of whom 
marked their ballots with an “X,” 
others with a check mark, and still 
others with various marks which dis- 
qualified the ballot 

Rule 5. At the last election each 
voter entitled to six votes, and 
this rule stated that if more than six 


Was 


votes were cast in error, only the first 
six would be counted. Under this rule 
10 ballots were marked with numerals 
{1 to 6, inclusive, making a total of 21 
Numerals 1, 2 and 3 total 6 
votes; therefore the first three candi- 


votes. 


dates on each ballot so marked could 
credited with votes although it 
may be reasonable to assume the vot- 


be 


er intended to give six candidates one 
vote each. 
Rule 6. “The ballot shall 


indicate 


160 


for next time. 


Rentfro 


the number of a policy held by the 
voter and shall be signed by him at- 
tested by a subscribing witness.” By 
disregarding this rule, 377 voters 
failed to have their ballots counted. 
Of these, 62 did not have a witness 
sign the ballot and 315 failed to indi- 
cate the policy number. Other dis- 
qualified ballots could be included in 
this group, such as failure to write in 
the name of the credit union for 
which the ballot was prepared and 
signatures that did not identify the 
voters. 

Rule 7 provides that the ballot be 
placed in a plain envelope marked 
“Ballot for Directors” and sealed, the 
envelope to have no marks that would 
indicate the identity of the voter. Nu- 


loway, loway 

This is credit union service to men 
in the armed forces as interpreted by 
a treasurer in Iowa. 

A member who was about to be in- 
ducted in the army owed the credit 
union $190 on a car loan. He sold his 
car for $400 and took the check to the 
treasurer. “Pay off my loan with 
this,” he said, “and put the rest in my 
share account.” 

“Nothing doing,” said the treasurer. 
“Tell you what I will do, though. I'll 
put the whole $400 in your share ac- 
count. Why should you pay off your 
loan now? We'll wait till the war is 
over. Your loan is insured; you don’t 
have to worry about that. We won't 


shown how 
themselves. 

Posterity 
leaders not 


and be given confidence in 


will judge the present 

on their ability to actually 
do the job, but on their ability to enlist 
and train others, so that in the not- 
too-far-distant future, the great mass 
of our fellow citizens will have united 
in this great program of mutual help. 
Those of us who are able to do it will 
earn the rich reward that comes not 
from handing out “stretcher-bearing 
charity” but from helping others to 
help themselves. 


merous ballots were received showing 
the return address of the voter. Rule 
7 also provided that the ballots were 
to be delivered to the Society before 
4 p.m., May 8. Over 40 ballots came 
in May 11 and later, which, although 
properly marked, had no bearing on 
the outcome of the election. 

The election ballots, including the 
rules printed thereon, are prepared 
according to the provisions of the in- 
surance laws under which the CUNA 


Mutual Insurance Society operates, 
and the judges of election had no op- 
tion in the decisions. Credit union 


officers great and small, managing di- 
rectors, national directors, and plain 
people lost their votes because they 
did not instructions which 
the board of directors copiously pro- 


observe 


vided. A veteran election judge said 
recently that a voter in his precinct 
had made his rights as an 
American citizen religiously for the 
past thirty years and was loud in his 
defense of democratic principles. The 
election tellers at every election just 
as religiously discarded his ballot be- 


use of 


cause it was improperly marked, and 
it is probable that this voter will go 
to his grave without ever casting a 
ballot that will be counted. “That 
cant happen to us!” 


charge you any interest while you're 
away. And meanwhile you'll have an 
estate in the credit union of $490 in- 
stead of $210. You'll get dividends on 
it while you're away. How’s that?” 


Missouri Employee 


Marjorie Hill is now employed by 


the Missouri Credit Union League. 
Miss Hill was formerly assistant man- 
aging director of the Minnesota 
League. 


Dodd in Army 


Edward (“Tim”) Dodd, field secre- 
tary of the Washington Filene League, 
has entered the Army. 
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Our Credit Unions Are Different 


History throws light on the changes that took 
place when cooperative credit crossed the Atlantic 


HE credit union movement in 

the United States is different in 

many ways from that in any 
other country. There are good rea- 
sons why this should be so. 

In the nineteenth century Europe 
that first produced cooperative credit, 
the population was predominantly 
rural. Outside England, industrial 
mass production was not yet a major 
fact. Most people earned their living 
by working for themselves, as farmers, 
small shopkeepers, craftsmen, etc. In- 
dustrial workers were not a large 
group. Production of the many me- 
chanical appliances which are so 
prominent a part of life today—auto- 
mobiles, radios, vacuum cleaners, re- 
frigerators—had not begun. The only 
home appliance beginning to be wide- 
ly purchased was the sewing machine. 

Farms in Europe were small for the 
most part. Peasants led lives of des- 
perate struggle. They were generally 
in debt to usurers, storekeepers, or 
cattle dealers and unable to get out. 
Farming knowledge and methods 
were improving; the world market for 
food was beckoning; but a farmer who 
wished to take advantage of these 
facts had to hoist himself out of debt 
and find money to finance progressive 
methods. The need for agricultural 
credit was widely recognized in most 
European countries—Germany, Italy, 
France, Belgium, England, Russia, 
Poland, Spain. 

At the same time, the life of the 
small shopkeeper and craftsman in 
the city was growing more difficult. 
Goods were being produced more and 
more in factories, and less in 
homes and small shops. Big business 
was beginning to displace small busi- 
ness. 

Both small tradesmen and crafts- 
men felt a growing need for credit. 
They felt a need for greater volume 
in order to be able to compete—or 
they, felt that with this or that im- 
provement they could stave off in- 
creasing competition—or they found 
themselves compelled to give more 
credit to customers and _ therefore 
needed more credit themselves. 

So credit unions as they were first 
organized in Germany were meant to 
solve two problems: the problem of 
the poverty-stricken farmer, the 
problem of the craftsman and small 
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By Richard Giles 


trader in the face of growing indus- 
trial competition. Raiffeisen tackled 
the first problem, Schulze-Delitsch 
the second. Both systems of coopera- 
tive credit were aimed primarily at 
helping men augment their produc- 
tion, as craftsmen, distributors or 
farmers. Neither system had much to 
do with consumer credit; in Italy poor 
people began to borrow the cash price 
of a sewing machine, but there was 
as yet no marketing problem for 
manufacturers; production was still 
limited, a manufacturer could sell 
as much as he could produce, and 
there was no great incentive to go 
into instalment merchandising. The 
products of the new industries were 
mainly for the well-to-do. 


"Tue American credit union move- 
ment was born in quite a different 
setting. Electricity, telephones, auto- 
mobiles, even airplanes were familiar. 
Americans were already boasting that 
“we have the highest standard of liv- 
ing in the world.” Instalment selling 
was increasingly used in the mer- 
chandising of durable commodities, 
especially sewing machines and pi- 
anos. Modern national advertising 
was beginning to come into its own. 
The European traditions of thrift had 
been gradually weakening in this 
new country that seemed so rich in 
resources; commercial ballyhoo in 
magazines, newspapers and billboards 
helped convince the average man that 
the thrifty, quiet, modest life in a 
cottage was the bunk. What the aver- 
age American wanted was an eight- 
room house with Grand Rapids furni- 
ture, a nifty automobile, a college 
education for his children, a phono- 
graph in the parlor, the latest in 
clothes for himself and his wife. 
More and more, the average man 
found himself working for somebody 
else. If he was a farmer, debt forced 
him into tenancy, or modern large- 
scale farming drove him off the land. 
If he was a workman, he worked in 
a factory. If he was a grocer, he 
sold out to the A & P. Big industry 
produced service jobs, too, in which 
a man could be more or les his own 
boss—a filling station proprietor, for 
instance—but from 1830 to 1930, the 
percentage of people working for 
others leaped from 15 to 85 per cent. 


In other words, the average man no 
longer needed credit for production. 
Production and the financing of pro- 
duction were not his concern. He had 
a job; he went to work every day and 
did what he was told. On Saturday 
they paid him. 

There was a new problem, however, 
that tantalized business men and econ- 
omists. At some point in the early 
part of the twentieth century—the 
time varied in various industries 
the problem of producing enough to 
supply the market was licked. Manu- 
facturers had gone on in the tradi- 
tional way, paying as low wages and 
low prices for materials as possible, 
asking as high prices for the finished 
goods as the traffic would bear, ac- 
cumulating the difference as earnings 
to be distributed among the small 
group of owners and reinvested in ex- 
panded productive facilities. There 
was a point at which the productive 
facilities in each industry were more 
than sufficient to supply the market. 
Purchasing power was not great 
enough to absorb the full productive 
capacity of the vast American plant. 

At this point, the manufacturer had 
to worry about sales methods. He 
appropriated a large portion of his 
earnings to support national adver- 
tising and an augmented sales staff. 
Competition between business men 
for the consumer’s income grew se- 
vere. Easier credit for purchasers be- 
came the rule; instalment selling came 
into vogue for a number of products, 
ranging from jewelry and automobiles 
to furniture and clothing. Many con- 
sumers were not accustomed to figur- 
ing their own living costs and suc- 
cumbed to the offer of “easy terms” 
so wholeheartedly that they commit- 
ted themselves to monthly payments 
that ate up their income. 

The business man looked for ways 
to cut his costs; he resisted labor 
unions, he hired time-study experts to 
streamline his plant, he substituted 
electric power for steam and water 
power, he eliminated laborious hand- 
labor. In doing so, he contributed to 
a decline in purchasing power that 
made it necessary for him to fight all 
the harder for his share of the market, 
and his distribution costs went up. 

Astute business men and economists 
saw the problem with considerable 
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clarity. But it was a problem that the 
individual business man could do 
nothing about; if he attempted to 
raise wages and increase purchasing 
power, his costs would outrun those 
of his competitors and he would go 
out of business. The problem was 
truly a national problem; conceivably 
it could be approached through col- 
lective bargaining between employees 
and employers on a national scale, 
but collective bargaining begins on a 
local scale and on a local scale the 
employer feels compelled to resist it. 

A large business in consumer loans 
had been building up, both legally and 
illegally; the instalment sales busi- 
ness was absorbing in interest and 
carrying charges a considerable por- 
tion of the national income, and the 
loan business was a high-rate busi- 
ness, especially where it operated il- 
legally. Filene, who fostered the 
credit union movement in this coun- 
try, believed that efficiency in busi- 
ness, including constantly lower costs 
in distribution, would keep purchas- 
ing power on the increase and make 
possible a constantly expanding pro- 
ductive system. He saw in the credit 
union a means of reducing interest 
rates and _ increasing purchasing 
power. 


E financed an agency to organize 

credit unions in the United States. 
A few credit unions were organized on 
the Old World plan: in small com- 
munities, with membership open to 
the entire community; in parishes, 
with membership open to the entire 
parish. But big cities made this kind 
of organization difficult, since in big 
cities the old neighbor-relationship 
had broken down; and the presence 
of big business units suggested the 
possibility of organizing credit unions 
among employees working for the 
same employer. With common em- 
ployment functioning as the bond of 
mutual interest, American credit 
unions have become a movement af- 
fecting primarily industrial ernployees 
in their capacity as consumers. 

As a result, American credit unions 
resemble neither the Schulze-Delitsch 
nor the Raiffeisen cooperative banks 
of Germany in any important par- 
ticular. Both Schulze-Delitsch and 
Raiffeisen found the raising of work- 
ing capital a problem; they resorted 
to borrowed capital, offering the un- 
limited liability of their members or 
the savings of their members as se- 
curity. In some cases, these German 
groups ultimately accumulated 
enough capital from their members to 
overcome the necessity to borrow; 
this was commoner among Schulze- 
Delitsch units with their more pros- 
perous urban membership. But 
American credit unions uniformly 
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function both as credit agencies and as 
depositories of savings, and the sav- 
ings are supplemented by very little 
borrowing. 

Since saving was an insignificant 
part of the Raiffeisen bank’s opera- 
tions, no dividends were paid by these 
banks to their depositors. Schulze- 
Delitsch credit unions began on the 
theory that high dividends were need- 
ed to attract capital, but dividends 
were reduced in time until they aver- 
aged about 6 per cent. That is prob- 
ably about the average in American 
credit unions, too, in normal times. 

The loans made by Schulze-Delitsch 
groups were partly business, partly 
agricultural. Business loans were 
made on a short-term basis, but were 
frequently renewed with a partial 
payment made at each renewal, thus 
resembling in effect an instalment 
loan. Raiffeisen loans were almost 
exclusively agricultural, and there- 
fore were made on extended terms; 
they were frequently paid off in in- 
stalments. Loans made by credit 
unions in the United States range 
from very small to quite large, and 
terms vary between a few months 
and several years. Instalment loans 
are the rule. 

In relationship to the State, these 
three types differ from each other 
again. The Schulze-Delitsch coopera- 
tives avoided any contact with the 
State, neither borrowing from it nor 
accepting supervision from it; the 
Schulze-Delitsch Union built up its 
own examining service. Raiffeisen 
credit unions borrowed in some in- 
stances from the State but also avoid- 
ed State examination. Credit unions 
in the United States desire, in the 
main, State examination; they do not, 
however, wish to borrow State funds. 


T was a principle of Schulze-De- 

litsch that “the laborer is worthy of 
his hire,” and he urged at least 
nominal remuneration for all officers 
and committee members. Raiffeisen 
adhered to another principle: he be- 
lieved that officers and committee 
members were more likely to be im- 
partial if not remunerated. American 
credit unions frequently remunerate 
their treasurers, sometimes hire full- 
time employees, but do not compen- 
sate other officers or committee mem- 
bers except for out-of-pocket ex- 
penses. 

In one other respect, credit unions 
in the United States differ noticeably 
from both German movements. 
Schulze-Delitsch groups served as a 
nucleus for other cooperative activi- 
ties, and in fact Schulze-Delitsch has 
been called the father of cooperation 
on the Continent. Raiffeisen credit 
unions actively supported other co- 
operative activities, with emphasis on 


the marketing of agricultural produce. 
Credit unions in the United States 
have only a negligible connection with 
other cooperatives, except where they 
have been organized inside the co- 
operative movement. Rural credit 
unions are rare. A consensus of the 
American credit union movement 
would indicate that the only goal on 
which most agree is the elimination of 
usury; only scattered individuals see 
credit unions as a step toward fuller 
cooperative programs. 

(As an aside, it is worth noting that 
the credit union movement in Nova 
Scotia has taken still another form. 
Organized by cooperators on a small- 
community basis, these credit unions 
have served as the nucleus of study 
groups, branching out into communi- 
ty-wide cooperative projects designed 
to solve community economic prob- 
lems, especially among _ poverty- 
stricken miners, fishermen and farm- 
ers. Undoubtedly the Nova Scotian 
groups have had a more profound ef- 
fect on the people’s thinking and com- 
munity organization than any other 
credit union movement.) 


T is a matter of record that the 

Schulze-Delitsch credit unions be- 
came progressively less democratic 
and more commercial in character. 
Early in the history of the movement, 
it was evident that the interest of the 
members was not sufficiently intense 
to prompt them to attend membership 
meetings. Many reasons may be sug- 
gested for this: the fact that they 
operated on a community basis in 
large towns where there were other 
interests to compete with, the fact 
that membership was largely commer- 
cial and relatively well-to-do, the fact 
that it is difficult to stimulate a sus- 
tained interest in a liberal social 
movement among small business men 
and well-to-do farmers. 

Raiffeisen credit unions, on the 
other hand, are said to have drawn 
almost unanimous attendance at mem- 
bership meetings. Reasons for this 
may also be conjectured: they were 
organized in small rural communities 
with fewer conflicting attractions; 
their members were all of one social 
class; the members, being poor, had a 
more vital interest in the operations 
of the credit union. Wolff suggests 
that the unlimited liability to which 
the members were committed was a 
factor, and also the fact that the re- 
serve fund could never be distributed 
among the members, even at liquida- 
tion, but must be turned over to a 
public institution or applied toward 
some project that would benefit the 
community as a whole. 

American credit unions probably 

(Continued on page 164) 
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FEDERAL SECTION: 


LTHOUGH exact details are still 
being worked out, the general 
manner in which the Federal 

Credit Union Section is to be fitted 
into the organization of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, in 
accordance with the Executive Order 
which THe Bripce announced last 
month, has been developed. 

The policies under which the Sec- 
tion now operates are, of course, 
determined by the Board of Directors 
of the Corporation, the members of 
which are: Leo T. Crowley, Chair- 
man; Phillips Lee Goldsborough and 
Preston Delano, Comptroller of the 
Currency. Administratively the Sec- 
tion has been made a part of the Di- 
vision of Examination, headed by Neil 
G. Greensides, Acting Chief. Claude 
R. Orchard and Milton Rygh, whose 
names have become familiar to officers 
of all Federal credit unions, will work 
closely with Mr. Greensides in the 
maintenance and development of an 
effective and growing number of these 
thrift and credit institutions. 

The Board has decided that in view 
of the widespread distribution of Fed- 
eral credit unions, and the rapid in- 
crease in their number, it is advisable 
to decentralize the organization pre- 
viously maintained in Washington so 
as to bring the benefits of supervision 
much closer to the credit unions than 
has heretofore been possible. All 
questions of a directly supervisory 
nature are, therefore, being referred 
to the Supervising Examiners in 
charge of the various District offices 
of the Division of Examination. A 
small executive staff is remaining in 
Washington, but most of the members 
of the Section are being transferred to 
District offices. 

Following is a list of the District 
offices, the Supervising Examiners, 
and the States and Territories served: 

District No. 1—H. M. Stillman 
Boston, Massachusetts: Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 

District No. 2—William M. Taylor, 
New York, New York: Delaware, 
New Jersey, New York, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands. 

District No. 3—L. F. Stroefer, 
Columbus, Ohio: Ohio, Pennsylvania. 

District No. 4—L. W. Barlow, Rich- 
mond, Virginia: District of Columbia, 
Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia. 

District No. 5—W. Clyde Roberts, 
Atlanta, Georgia: Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi. 

District No. 6—Neil G. Greensides, 
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The FDIC Set-Up 
Fine Bond Record 
Savings for Taxes 


By Howard C. Custer 
Editor, Cooperative Saving 


[Mr. Custer is the new editor of 
Cooperative Saving. Howard Mace, 
former editor, is now with the War 
Production Board. ] 


St. Louis, Missouri: Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Tennessee. 

District No. 7—R. L. Hopkins, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin: Indiana, Michigan, 
Wisconsin. 

District No. 8—C. L. Pitman, Chi- 
cago, Illinois: Illinois, Iowa. 

District No. 9—R. O. Bishop, St. 
Paul, Minnesota: Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, South Dakota. 

District No. 10—G. F. Roetzel, 
Kansas City, Missouri: Colorado, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Wyo- 
ming. 

District No. 11—L. J. Davis, Dallas, 
Texas: Arizona, New Mexico, Texas. 

District No. 12—W. P. Funsten, San 
Francisco, California: Alaska, Cali- 
fornia, Hawaii, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington. 


HAPTER 1 of Federal credit union 
history may be said to have ended 
on May 16, 1942, when the Executive 
Order transferring the Section became 
effective. Although future pages of 
that history will without doubt be in- 
creasingly bright, the pages of this 
first chapter are bright indeed. 

In the less than eight years since 
October 1, 1934, when the Morris 
Sheppard Federal Credit Union, char- 
ter No. 1, was organized, more than 
1,396,000 persons provided themselves 
thrift, and loan facilities by organizing, 
joining, and operating Federal credit 
unions. The total assets of these 
credit unions on December 31, 1941, 
had reached $105,656,839. Loans total- 
ling $410,650,904 were granted during 





Loans For Insurance 


Are you encouraging your mem- 
bers to save on insurance premi- 
ums by paying them annually? 
Loans and savings accounts for this 
purpose are a good subject for ad- 
vertising. 











this period for provident and produc- 
tive purposes. 

Charter No. 4925, the last one issued 
by the Farm Credit Administration, 
was granted on May 14, 1942, to the 
Orrs Island Federal Credit Union, 
Orrs Island, Maine, a rural community 
group. 

Instead of shouting, at appropriate 
times, “The king is dead; long live the 
king,” as royal subjects do, the pedple 
of this country are apt to say, “We've 
raised our goal; let’s raise our goal.” 
This is particularly true in this time 
of war to preserve democracy. 

Excellent evidence of this is fur- 
nished by the Groton Shipbuilders’ 
Federal Credit Union, which serves 
the employees of the Electric Boat 
Company, Groton, Connecticut. Last 
year this credit union undertook to 
sell by June 27, 1942, what were then 
known as defense bonds totalling 
$500,000. This goal was reached be- 
fore March 31, three months ahead of 
schedule. But the group did not rest 
upon its oars. It set a new goal of 
$1,000,000, double the first amount, to 
be raised by the end of 1942. 

Mr. Fred G. Smith, treasurer of the 
credit union, says, “We feel very con- 
fident of results—much credit for the 
success of our program belongs to the 
Electric Boat Company, which has 
been very cooperative. Its payroll 
deduction plan has been a wonderful 
help both to us and the employee.” 

Bond purchases made by the credit 
union itself now amount to $67,000. 
This total, however, will be increased 
to $94,000 in the near future, which 
will bring the 1942 purchases to 
$50,000, the maximum allowable. 


O what extent have credit union 

members actually used their cred- 
it union savings facilities to provide in 
advance for their income tax bills? 
An answer to this interesting ques- 
tion which we have been asking our- 
selves is indicated by the experience 
of the East Hartford Aircraft Federal 
Credit Union, in Connecticut, whose 
members withdrew $100,000 from their 
share accounts to pay their income 
taxes. 

This would seem to offer another 
fine illustration of the convenience and 
usefulness of the credit union as a 
means of providing for and encourag- 
ing the thrift habits of this nation. It 
would also seem to show that credit 
union savings are not only providing 
for the post-war period, but also that 
they are making it easier for citizens 
readily to furnish their share of the 
country’s current money needs. 
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Guy V. Carroll, president of the Texas Credit 
Union League and new treasurer of the 
Credit Union National Association. 


New Credit Unions 
for April, May 
Fifty-eight new credit unions were 
reported for April arid thirty-six for 
May in the United States. A net gain 
for the two months in league affilia- 
tions was reported, amounting to 115. 


The figures on new charters by states, 
follow: 


Alabama ...... 1 Nevada .. og 
Arizona ...... . 2 New Hampshire 0 
Arkansas ..... 0 New Jersey — 
California ... 2 New Mexico 1 
Colorado ...... 1 New York..... 7 
Connecticut 0 North Carolina. 2 
Delaware ...... 0 North Dakota.. 1 
a. o C.. es | eee a 
Florida . _... 2 Oklahoma ..... 0 
Georgia ....... E CR. wsesass 2 
ee 4 Pennsylvania .. 2 
Illinois . _.. 5 Rhode Island... 0 
Indiana ....... 1 South Carolina. 0 
a 0 South Dakota... 0 
Kansas ........ 3 Tennessee ..... 3 
Kentucky ..... i ee 3 
eee eee eee 
SN ela rg aa 4 Vermont ...... 0 
Maryland ..... 0 Virginia ....... 2 
Massachusetts . 5 Washington ... 0 
Michigan ...... 2 West Virginia.. 0 
Minnesota ..... 3 Wisconsin ..... 2 
Mississippi .... 1 Wyoming...... 0 
Missouri ...... 3 

Montana ...... 2 NE fexicxia ae 94 
Nebraska ...... 6 


Bound volumes of THE 
BRIDGE for 1941 
available at $3 apiece. 


are 
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Suggested Reading 


A Program for Labor 


The Dynamics of Industrial Democ- 
racy, by Clinton S. Golden and Harold 
J. Ruttenberg. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 358 pages. $2.50. 

This book has been called the best 
book America has produced on or- 
ganized labor. 

Its s simple but dra- 
matic: American industry can reach 


main point 
undreamed efficiency by cooperation 
between management and labor. The 
authors know what they’re talking 
about, because as members of the staff 
of the Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee they have helped put their plan 
into operation in a majority of the na- 
tion’s steel plants. 

Why are they right? Here are some 
of the points they support with power- 
ful evidence: 

One principal reason for labor un- 
rest is the normal human desire work- 
ers have to participate in decisions that 
affect their daily lives. When an em- 
ployer refuses his employees that sat- 
isfaction, he is building resentment 
and tearing down morale, even though 
in the main his wage policy may be 
fair. 

Two principal why _in- 
dustrial production is at best 50 per 
cent efficient are: Workers are afraid 
that increased efficiency will mean 
men laid off and lower hourly rates. 
Management generally resents sug- 
gestions from “uneducated” working 
men. 

Give the worker a guaranty that he 
and his fellows will not suffer when 
efficiency is increased, say Golden and 
Ruttenberg; set up collective bargain- 
ing on a democratic basis; show em- 


reasons 


ployees that their experience and re- 
sourcefulness are respected and ap- 
preciated by management; give work- 
ers a sense of being partners in the 
enterprise which employs them—and 
morale will be enormously strength- 
ened, employee resourcefulness will 
find ways to get rid of the bugs in 
many manufacturing processes, pro- 
duction costs wil drop, and the coun- 
try will benefit by increased pur- 


chasing power and lower consumer 
prices. 
This sounds utopian. But Golden 


and Ruttenberg cite plant after plant 
where collective bargaining has out- 
grown the early class-struggle stage 
and developed into cooperation be- 
tween management and labor with 
exactly these results. 

The implications of this book are 
tremendous. One that is patent, of 
course, is that potential production in 
democratic circumstances is far great- 
er than under a dictatorship, where 
men work resentfully and hopelessly. 
Another, more important in the long 
run, is that here are figures to prove 
what neither radicals nor dictatorial 
business men have believed: the 
struggle between employer and em- 
ployee does not have to end in 
violence. It can be settled over a con- 
ference table. 

Bit by bit, the idea that we face a 
bloody show-down between organized 
capital and organized labor is being 
destroyed. There are other ways. 
Credit unions are approaching the 
problem from one angle. Organized 
labor has its approach, too, and this 
book throws a flood of light into a 
scene that has been dark and troubled. 


Our Credit Unions Are Different 


(Continued from page 162 


fall between these two groups. At- 
tendance at membership meetings is 
spotty. There is a tendency toward 
commercialism in many credit unions, 
where high dividends are aimed at. 
In many credit unions, however, an 
idealistic spirit is at ferment; and the 
officers take pride in the remedial 
loans they make, saving members 
from the clutches of loan sharks, help- 
ing destitute people to finance crucial 
medical operations, and so on. Which 
of these two spirits will prevail in the 
long run it is hazardous to guess. 
Certain weaknesses of the Ameri- 
can credit union movement are ap- 
parent. There has been little organ- 
ization among the low-income groups 
to whom credit union service might 


mean most. There has been a good 
deal of talk about cooperation and de- 
mocracy without a full cooperative 
program to back it up. There is a 
natural tendency for an idealistic but 
over-worked treasurer to peter out 
after several years of gratuitous serv- 
ice. There has been no consistent 
effort to educate credit union mem- 
bers. 

Considering these weaknesses, it 
is remarkable what strength credit 
unions in the United States show. It is 
not that they have been organized at 
such a rapid rate; other countries have 
organized credit unions even faster. 
But it is evident that Americans, who 
are fond of joining social clubs, are 
also frequently idealistic at heart, and 
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the credit union offers them a chance 
to satisfy both impulses. Superficially, 
the need for credit unions seems less 
urgent in the United States than in 
most other countries, yet it is un- 
deniable that the need for credit is 
considerable and the need for mem- 
bership in some social group that 
makes more sense in modern life than 
our numerous fraternal orders is even 
greater. The time may come when 
our economic problems are so great 
that the significance of the credit 
union as an economic weapon will 
seem trifling; but at present coopera- 
tive credit is capable of stirring up 
considerable enthusiasm, especially 
among people who have had some 
contact with loan sharks and are 
aware of the social evils involved. 


Whether credit unions will ever 
lead their members toward other co- 
operative activity is debatable, as is 
the question of how important the 
contribution of consumer cooperation 
will be in our economic struggles. The 
spread of consumer cooperation is 
gradual, and the trend toward govern- 
ment planning of economic activities 
is vigorous. Credit unions exerted no 
measurable pressure against the rise 
of Nazism; even consumer coopera- 
tives provided no vital rallying point. 
If the time comes to choose between 
government paternalism and institu- 
tions created by the people, it remains 
to be seen whether members in the 
United States, either of credit unions 
or of commodity cooperatives, will be 
better informed or more united. 





Coming Events 


July 9, 1942 


Annual meeting, Prince Edward 
Island Credit Union League, 
Wales College 


August 3, 4, 1942 


Annual meeting, Nova _ Scotia 
Credit Union League, Antigonish 


August 15, 16, 1942 


Quarterly meeting, Board of Di- 
rectors, CUNA Mutual Insurance 
Society, Chicago 


September 5, 6, 1942 


Fall meeting, Executive Commit- 
tee, Credit Union National As- 
sociation, Chicago 
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THIS 1S OUR WAR 


Stand in front of the mirror! Look yourself in the eye—with 
only God there and your Conscience. How will you—or how 
will I—answer the question, “What am / doing to win this 
war?” 





If I'm a soldier or a sailor or a marine or aviator I can answer 
truly, “I am doing my dest to win this war.” 

Most of us—you, possibly, and I—are civilians. How can 
we answer the question? 

We would die willingly for our country—will we /ive for 
our country? 


Will we buy bonds—you and I—until we have reached the 
last possible sacrifice of our usual way of life? That means at 
least 10 percent of income and more, later on! 

Are your kids buying war stamps instead of ice-cream cones? 
Will your wife twist a ribbon on last year’s hat and make it 
do—that she can chip in and buy another shell? Will we go 
easy on gas and sugar and tires and all essentials? Will we scour 
the place for old rubber and anything else which will help? 
Will we go, arm in arm, to the village hall to enlist for any job 
of civilian defense, however humble? And stick it after we 
get it? Will we keep the old chins up? We'll lose some battles 
—just as Joe Louis loses some rounds without losing a fight. 
You and I—we won't grouch about it or crow over victories or 
talk too much about what we heard down at the shop or kid 
ourselves that we know more about war making than our mill- 
tary and naval leaders know. 

How about our allies? Will we say a sincere prayer daily 
for them? What Russian soldiers and Chinese and English 
soldiers are doing is saving the lives of American boys, hasten- 
ing Hitler's finish, decreasing the eventual sacrifice, pegging 
down our democracy. Off with our hats to them! 

And what about faith? Our army and navy and air-force per- 
form daily miracles for us! Shall we let ‘em down? 

At the end of the day—ask the man in the mirror, when you 
are alone with God and your Conscience—'‘Did I do everything 
in my power this day to win the war?” 

Three and a half million credit union members, each doing 


his conscientious best, will make a prodigious contribution to 
winning this war. 


“Let us again highly resolve that this Nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom—and that government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from 


CUNA SUPPLY COOPERATIVE 


Madison Wisconsin 








from the Managing Director: 


Our Men in the Service 


By Roy F. Bergengren 


AVING been “off the air” for an 
H issue, may I utilize my space 
this month for a much de- 

served, if quite inadequate, expression 
of admiration and pride for the em- 
ployees of the Credit Union National 
Association and its affiliates now serv- 


ing with the armed forces of the 
United States? 
When the National Office was 


opened in Madison in 1935, we decided 
to build an organization of young peo- 
ple who could grow with the growth 
of CUNA and assure us the inspira- 
tion of youth in our early pioneering. 
We felt that these young men and 
women would grow in usefulness and 
loyalty with the organization, and this 
was a good plan. We were able to re- 
cruit an outstanding group of em- 
ployees—but we didn’t take war into 
account. Naturally, therefore, with the 
United States engaged in a desperate 
war for the preservation of our de- 
mocracy, our young men have left us. 
Here is a list of the CUNA employees 
in uniform. This month, which con- 
tains the National Birthday, is a good 
time to pause in our many war activ- 
ities to salute them—individually and 
collectively. We are very proud of 
their continued loyal service which 
has now, for the duration of the war, 
been transferred to the great Boss of 
us all, Uncle Sam. Here are the men 
in uniform as of June 11, 1942—six 
months after Pearl Harbor. 

From the CUNA Supply Coopera- 
tive: Robert J. McCormick, Wayland 
W. Torpy, Hubert C. Griffin, Philip J. 
Reese, Ted Butler, Winfield Buchanan, 
Henry Timme. 

From the CUNA Mutual Insurance 
Society: Thomas B. Benson, Ralph 
T. Peterson, Arthur C. Sanborn. 

In addition to these ten—over half 
our men at Raiffeisen House—three 
others have tried to get in; one has 
been rejected twice for a physical 
defect which he hopes will not keep 
him out permanently; a second has 
had a corrective operation on his wrist 
to take care of a situation which ex- 
empted him originally but which he 
hopes now is sufficiently eliminated so 
he can sign up; and the third at- 
tempted to enlist but was rejected for 
general physical defects which prob- 
ably are too difficult to overcome. We 
have about three more men who are 
waiting for their turns in the draft. 
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It is interesting to note how the 
quality of these CUNA employees is 
already reflected in their records. 
McCormick was in the Naval Reserve 
and was the first to go. After a year 
of patrol duty on the Pacific he is now 
at a special school in San Diego after 
various promotions. Wayland Torpy 

-better know among us as “Torp”— 
went in as a private and is a staff 





Robert J. McCormick and Ralph Peterson 


sergeant and on his way up. Hubert 
Griffin is in an infantry outfit, pretty 
much the same old “Grif” who will 
make one swell soldier when his out- 
fit finally comes to grips with the 
enemy. Phil Reese is in air-corps 
administration in a transport squadron 
and is probably right now on some one 
of the seven seas bound for one of the 
innumerable battle fronts which, dis- 
tributed all over the world, make this 
war so exceptional. Ted Butler is in 
Georgia in an air corps unit, and 
Sonny Buchanan (who, by the way, 
was named after Winfield Scott, the 
outstanding hero of the Mexican War) 
is with the engineers at Fort Leonard 
Wood. Hank Timme has just left us 
to train as a flying cadet. 

Tom Benson of CUNA Mutual went 
in as a private in the signal corps and, 
after taking various grades, finally 
landed in officers’ training camp and 
has recently graduated as a second 
lieutenant, at present assigned to an 





engineering battalion at Fort Belnoir. 
Peterson is a corporal in a field 
artillery unit at Fort Leonard Wood 
and on his way up, and Art Sanborn, 
formerly a reserve officer, went in as 
a second lieutenant. 

So—I present our ten men in uni- 
form for your salute! 

While all of them went in within a 
relatively few months we already have 
a couple of commissioned officers, a 
yeoman in navy school, a sergeant, a 
corporal and one man on his way to 
foreign service. In proportion to our 
personnel CUNA is certainly making 
a major contribution to the armed 
forces. 

And what about our women? Seven 
of them have husbands in the service. 
It is the women who make the greatest 





Wayland Torpy 


sacrifice in war. While the men fight, 
they “keep the home fires burning” 
and wait and hope and pray for the 
end of it all in Victory. Practically 
all of our women are on a pay-roll 
deduction for war bonds, an increas- 
ing number of them on a 10 per cent 
basis. 

At Raiffeisen House we know that 
there is a war because we are helping 
fight it on many fronts. 

We salute again the CUNA men at 


war! 


Hundreds of thousands of credit 
union members will, in similar fashion, 
wear the uniform. Again I urge that 
every credit union keep a record of 
them as they go. We have free blanks 
for that purpose. When the war is 
over your credit union will want this 
record for all time, the proud roll of 
those of our number who are privi- 
leged to serve their country at this, 
one of the most critical stages of 
American history. 


Ted Butler 
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Are Your Members Buying 
War Bonds? 


Of course they are! 


We couldnt do much— 
but we did what we could! 





Are You Supplying Your 
Members With Cuna Stamp 
Jackets to Hold Their Bonds? 


If not—you should! 


This envelope is extremely at- 
tractive and very inexpensive. 
It will hold comfortably a half- 
dozen bonds. Send for free 
sample. 


Are Your Members Buying 
War Stamps? 


Sure enough! 


Are You Supplying Your 
Members With the Cuna 
Stamp Book Jackets? 


These also are most attractive 
and reasonably priced. They 
are designed to preserve your 
war stamp book from wear 
and tear. Send for free sample. 


Have You a Cuna Victory 
Button in Your Button-hole 


If not—you should have! 


This lapel button is very attrac- 
tive, in red, white and blue, 
and would make a fine sou- 
venir for you to distribute to 
your members as evidence of 
their membership. Sample on 
application. 


And, of Course, We Have 
All the Required Regulation 
W Forms. 


Inquire of your State League if 
handling forms, otherwise of 


We were asked recently —'’What about men killed 
in action, or reported missing or permanently dis- 
abled?”’ 

And we answered—"We couldn't do much—but we 
did what we could!” 


Hundreds of thousands of credit union members will 
be fighting in this war—on the sea and on the land and 
in the air and under the sea—on a thousand fields and 
on the seven seas—all over the world before this war 
is Over. 


The Cuna Mutual cant 
do much—but it can 
follow the flag! 


Here are three of several recent cases. 


A member of a credit union in California joined up 
with the Royal Air Force. We have a copy of the offi- 
cial wire telling of his death in Libya on June 5, 1942. 


A member of a credit union in Houston, Texas, died 
in a mass of flames when his ship was torpedoed at 
the mouth of the Mississippi River on May 12. 


A member of a Wisconsin Credit Union died at his 
post in the engine room of his ship when it went down 
after being struck by a torpedo in the Pacific Ocean off 
the coast of California. 


These men had credit union loans insured with the 
CUNA Mutual. 


These Claims were, of course, promptly paid. 





We couldnt do much— 


but we did what we could! 





NOT FOR PROFIT—BUT FOR SERVICE 
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CUNA MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETY 


Madison Wisconsin 


CUNA SUPPLY |. 


IT IS YOUR INVESTMENT IN WAR BONDS WHICH WILL 
coo PERATIVE | RID THE SEAS OF ENEMY SUBMARINES! 


Madison Wisconsin 
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